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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 


OF THE DUTY OF A STATE TO PROVIDE 
EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 





ONE REASON, 

It is held to be a legitimate duty of the state to 
provide judges and hangmen for the people. It 
is a duty to provide the prison, the fetter, and 
the gallows ; the cat-o-nine tails, the tread- mill, 
and the pillory. It is the duty of the state to 
destroy human beings ; living minds thit¥bear 
the impress of the divine workmanship, however 
tarnished ; and worse than this, it is held as a 
duty for the state to immure human beings in 
dungeons, to deprive them of the objects of. the 
external world, and of God's creation; to cre- 
ate for them a living death, to turn the mind into 
a blank, and throw the warm gushings of human 
feelings, and sympathies, and affections, back 
into a fearful chaos. It is the duty of the state 
to punish crime, to send forth fearful retribution 
to those who break the law; but hitherto the 
half-civilization of Congress and the semi-barba- 
rism of the State Legislatures,and the divine right 
of demagogues have not thought it a duty to pro- 
vide for the people pretended to be governed, 
the means of religious ard intellectual advance- 
ment, to enable them to know and understand 
their duties as regards this life and the life to 
come. Compelled to obey laws which they 
scarcely ever heard of, the necessity for which 
they cannot eee; and yet not allowed to plead 
ignorance of those laws, the poor ignorant law- 
breaker is held up to the law's vindictiveness 
and the bitter retribution of his fellows. It is 
forgotten that he is a human being. The judge 
is marshalled into the assize town with the sound 
of trumpets and the ringing of bells; his horses 
are richly caparisoned, he is.surrounded by the 
noble and the great, the learned-and the wise. 
He appears in the sacred fane, and goes through 
the ceremony of prayer. He ascefids the judg- 





ment seat; he dooms to chains, to stripes, to 
dungeons, and to death; and then he dines with 
the sheriffs, the corporation, the lawyers, the 
counsellors, the magistrates, and drinks with 
nine-times-nine the ornaments of the bar. 

Alas, alas, for our social condition! Alas, 
alas, for our reasonable consisiency ! Why, 
the entrance of a judge into a town ought to be 
the season fer mourning, the streets should be 
hung with black, the bellsshould be muffled ; the 
day should be a day ofsolemn abstinence, of un- 
sophisticated grief, a day of prayer and supplica- 
tion to God for deliverance fron: the mora! pes- 
tilence which walks. abroad, killing more than 
physicians or disease. The people shou!d, in- 
deed, humble themselves ; they ought, indeed, 
to repent, fe withering miasmata ignorance 
is exerting its deadly influence through every 
ramification of the social condition, to the pro- 
duction: of injiistice, chicanery, roguery, and 
crime, more multiform and deadly than the 
whole thirty thousand licensed attorneys, and 
all the paraphernalia oftcourts of assize, quarter 
sessions, and the petty dignity of the thousand 
other courts can ever cope with or subdue. Oh! 
the heart grows sick when it thinks of these 
things, and the philanthropist and the philosopher 
would put on sackcloth and ashes that such 
things should be, were they not better employed 
in endeavoring to change them? The law, the 
law, is severe to punish crimes; it can kill the 
poor offending wretch, and send him before his 
Maker when it pleases, and often does send him 
before that Maker most unjustly. Powerful but 
impotent law, it judges of the act, it thinks that 
it knows the motive that led to it; but here it 
stops and here it fails. It can punish, and in 
the very zeal of this sacred power, almost too 
awful to be placed in human hands, it punishes 
daily ; but how inefficient are its punishments. 
When did they ever change the hardened of- 
fender? they coerce the body to convince the 
mind—vain effort! the great practical blunder 
of human suciety in all ages and in all times. 
Should not the law be equally powerful to pre- 
vent as to punish crime? how murderousiy un- 
just to punish where we might prevent! Is 
not the depravity of human nature revealed to 
ue from heaven ? is it not written on the heart 
of man? are not human efforts means of grace ? 
Statesmen, legislators, divines, how long will 
you still dere to insult both God and man? how 
long will ye trust to penal statutes, public execu- 











tions, dungeons, chains, and tread-mills, instead 
of that high intellectual and moral influence by 
which alone you ought to rule? Why, every 
chain you forge, every prison you build, every 
torment you invent, whether of perpetual silence 
or solitary confinement, which blast the mind to 
idiotcy, you might have saved, is and shall be a 
disgrace to you, your country, and your times, 
while you leave untouched those mighty means 
with which the strong arm of power invests you, 
of giving to the whole mass of the people down 
to the lowest wretch that lives upon a dunghill, 
a perfect acquaintance with his duty to God and 
man, and fitting opportunities for the full and 
free development of that immortal mind which 
but buds here, but shall blossom in eternal re- 
gions. 

The Divine Being has pre-eminently blessed 
this favored country; he has given us success 
abroad, and peace and abundance at home. He 
has saved us from intestine tumults, and those 
dreadful visitations to which other nations have 
been exposed. One portion of our population is 
blessed with intellectual as well as personal 
wealth ; and mind, the greatest gift of God, has 
developed itself freely. Christianity is freely 
diffused through the length and breadth of the 
land, and the word of God is or may be on every 
hearth, and every threshold ; but how mean and 
despicable is our gratitude for these mercies, for 
these ever-springing vouchsafings of divine grace, 
when we suffer tens of thousands of minds to be 
running to bitter and hideous waste; while we fail 
to manifest God’s glory, and power, and love, by 
the communication of that knowledge which, 
whether it be intellectual or moral, cannot but be 
favorable to the spread of Christ’s kingdom here 
on earth, and must be powerful in rescuing th® 
world from its lead of suffering, guilt, and crime. 
What! shall we legislate for dogs and donkeys, 
to protect them against the brutality of man, 
and yet not legislate to raise man himself from 
his bratal state? Such laws are no proof of the 
humanity of a nation, but the reverse. 


A LEARNED BLACKSMITH. . 

At a recent meeting of the friends of education in 
Bristol County, held at Taunton, among others Mr. 
Webster and Gov. Everett addressed the meeting 
subsequently to the able address of Mr. Mann. Gov. 
Everett introduced into his speech an extract of a 
most interesting letter from a “Learned Blacksmith,” 
ilustrating the trath which he repeats, that every one 
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may find leisure for reading and study. We think 
our readers will peruse with interest the following 
extract from the Governor’s 


SPEECH. 


“ Ttis a great mistake to suppose that it is neces- 
sary to be a professiona: man, in order to have leis- 
ure to indulge a taste for reading. Far otherwise. I 
believe the mechanic, engineer, the husbandman, the 
trader, have quite as much leisure as the average of 
men in the learned professions. I know some men 
busily engaged in these different callings of active 
life, whose minds are well stored with various usefvl 
knowledge acquired from books. There would -be 
more such men, if education in our common schools 
were, as it well might be, of a higher order ; and if 
common school libraries well furnished, were intro- 
duced into every district, asI trust in due time thev 
will be. Itis surprising, sir, how much may be ef- 
fected, even under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances for the improvement of the mind, by a per- 
son resolutely bent on the acquisition of knowledge. 
A letter has lately been put into my hands, bearing 
date the 6th of September, so interesting in itself, 
and so strongly illustrative of this point, that I will 
read a portion of it ; though it was written I am sure 
without the least view to publicity. 

“ ¢T was the youngest (says the writer) of many 
brethren, and my parents were poor. My means of 
education were limited to the advantages of a district 
school, and those again were circumscribed by my 
father’s death, which deprived me at the age of fifteen 
of those scanty opportunities, which I had previously 
enjoyed. A few months after his decease I appren- 
ticed myself to a blacksmith in my native village. 
Thither I carried an indomitable taste for reading, 
which I had previously acquired through the medium 
of the society library ; all the historical works in 
which, I had at that time perused. At the expira- 
tion of a little more than half my apprenticeship, I 
suddenly conceived the idea of studying Latin.— 
Through the assistance of an elder brother, who had 
himself obtained a collegiate education by his own 
exertions, I completed my Virgil during the evenings 
of one winter. After some time devoted to Cicero 
and a few other Latin Authors, I commenced the 
Greek ; at this time it was necessary that I should 
devote every hour of daylight and a part of the eve- 
ning to do the duties of my apprenticeship. Still I 
carried my Greek grammar in.my hat, often found a 
moment when I was heating some large iron, when I 
could place my book open before me against the 
chimney forge, and go through with tupto, tupteis, 
tuptei, and unperceived by my fellow apprentices, and 
to my confusion of face with the detrimental effect 
to the charge in my fire. At evening I sat down 
unassisted to the Iliad of Homer, twenty books of 
which measured my progress in that language dur- 
ing'the evenings of another winter. I next turned to 
the modern languages, and was much gratified to learn 
that my knowledge of Latin furnished me with a key 
to the literature. of most of the languages of Europe. 
This circumstance gave a new impulse to the desire 
of acquainting myself with the philosophy, derivation 
and affinity of the different European tongues. I 





could not be reconciled to limit myself in these in- 

vestigations to afew hours after the arduous labors 

of the day. I therefore laid down my hammer and 

went to New Haven, where I recited to native teach- 

ers in French, Spanish, German, and Italian. I re- 
turned at the expiration of two years to the forge, 
bringing with me such books in those languages as I 
could procure. When I had read these books through, 
I commenced the Hebrew with an awakened desire 
of examining another field ; and by assiduous appli- 
cation I was enabled in a few weeks to read this 
language with such facility that I allotted it to myself 
as a task to read two chapters in the Hebrew Bible, 
before breakfast each morning ; this and an hour at 
noon being all the time that I could devote to myself 
during theday. After becoming somewhat familiar 
with this language, I looked around me forthe means 
of initiating myself into the fields of oriential litera- 
ture, and to my deep regret and concern I found my 
progress in this direction hedged in by the want of 
requisite books. I began immediately to devise 
means of obviating this obstacle; and after many 
plans I concluded to seek a place as @ sailor on board 
some ship bound to Europe, thinking:in this‘way to 
have opportunities ofcollecting * ports such 
works in the modern and orientalJanguages as I 
found necessary for this object. ft the forge at 
my native place to carry thisplan imte ecution. 


“ ¢T travelled ontfoot to"Boston, a” distance of 
more than a hundred milesyto find ite vessel bound 
to Europe. In thisI li8appointed, and while re. 
volving in my mind-wha®stepsinext to take; I_acci- 
dentally heard of the Ameri¢@h Antiquarian Society 
in Worcester. I immediately’bent my steps towards 
this place. I visited the hall of the A. A. S. and 
found there to my infinite gratification such a collec- 
tion of ancient, modern and oriental languages as I 
never before conceived to be collected inone place, 
and, sir, you may imagine with what sentiments of 
gratitude I was affected, when upon evincing a desire 
to examine some of these rich and rare works, I was 
kindly invited to unlimited participation in all the 
benefits of this: noble institution. Availing myself 
of the kindness of the directors, I spent about three 
hours daily at the hall, which with an hour at noon 
and about three in the evening made up the portion of 
the day which I appropriate to my studies, the rest 
being occupied in arduous manual labor. Through 
the facilities afforded by this institution, I have add- 
ed so much to my previous acquaintance with the 
ancient, modern and oriental languages, as to be able 
to read upwards of rirty of them with more or less 
facility.’ ¥ 

“T trust, Mr. President, I shall be pardoned by 
the ingenious autlior of this letter, and the gentleman 
to whom it was addressed, (W. Lincoln, Esq. of 
Worcester,) for the liberty which I have taken, un- 
expected I am sure by both of them, in thus making 
it public. It discloses a resolute purpose of improve- 
ment, under obstaeles and difficulties of no ordinary 
kind, which excites my admiration, I may say my 
veneration. It is enough to make one who has had 
good opportunities for education hang his head in 
shame.” 


CRITIQUE. 


We give place to the following candid and manly 
criticism with considerable reluctance, the book, by 
the common consent of teachers, not having been 
thought worthy of any notice from them whatever. 
There are many men and many things, insignificant 
in themselves, yet become very important in the eyes 
of the world, sheerly by being noticed or opposed. 
The criticism may do Sanders’ Spelling Book a fa- 
vor in this way. 


Mr. Eprror—I have examined with much care 
Sanders’ Spelling Book. The principal excellencies 
claimed by the author for this work, are first, “‘ A 
minute and comprehensive system of Introductory 
Orthography ;’’ and secondly, ‘* A systematic classi- 
fication of a large number of words so arranged as to 
exhibit the definition of each word in connection with 
its orthography and pronunciation.” We shall ex- 
amine these two points separately. 

If by ‘Introductory Orthography” the author 
means introductory to his spelling book, he intends to 
have it pursued as a preparatory study, ergo the child 
before he can lisp his alphabet, must commit all of Mr. 
Sanders’ prolix definitions to memory. But it is 
more probable and more charitable to suppose he 
means simply orthography, and we will accordingly 
view him in that light. 

The only variations from a servile imitation of his 
predecessors and cotemporaries in the orthographi- 
cal line, ale some strange and unwarrantable inno- 
vations. For instance, he makes an example of the 
word docile, and divides it thus, doc-ile, differing en- 
tirely from Dr. Webster. The word thus divided, 
according to the analogy of our language, must be 
pronounced dock-ile, which is as absurd as it is ridi- 
culous. 

Again he says, the sound of u short in nut isa 
regular sound of u; very well. Then in another 
piace he asserts that the sound of e in her and ir in 
s# are the regular sounds of e andi, and at the same 

me is so incongruous as to say they have the sound 
ofu short. Now it is my opinion that e in her and i 
in sir de really assume the sound of short, where- 
fore they are irregular sounds of e and i. 

The sound of e in they he calls regular. Now it 
strikes me that ¢ in they has the sound of long a. If 
it has it cannot be a regular sound of ¢, for a long is 
even premised by the author to be a regular sound of 
a. He is therefore inconsistent when he says that 
the same sound is the regular sound of two distinct 
letters. 

His system of Parsing as he calls it, would have 
been well enough had he ascribed to each letter all 
its properties and powers. This he has failed to do, 
thus rendering his system defective. 

We now come to notice the classification of words 
as presented in the work. I would not willingly write 
any thing that might militate against the interest of 
any individual, but when an author stoops to pla- 
giarism, not only in the words but in the whole plan 
of his work, he ought to be exposed. 
whole scheme of the book appears to be a patch 
work made from different authors—The plan of arran- 





ging synonymsin opposite columns is cut out from 
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Town’s Spelling Book, though the author appears to 
be conscious of invading Town’s copy right, and has 
therefore stinted the number of words of this descrip- 
tion. Only about one-third of the whole number of 
words in the spelling lessons are synonyms, the other 
two-thirds are arranged according to Webster and 
Cobb’s plan, without any improvement. 
A Scnoo, Teacuer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FROM THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 

The condition of means provided by the State for 
general education is so flourishing, that little is re- 
quired to be done by the present legislature. Within 
three years the permanent State appropriation to this 
object has been increased from $75,000 annually to 
$400,000 ; for the latter sum will be required next 
year to meet the increase uf taxable citizens from 
$308,919, to $350,000, which will probably be the 
number returned, (though probably not more than 
$900,000 will be actually called for,) and to pay the 
annuities to colleges, academies and female semina- 
ries, which will not be less than $50,000. Nor will 
this large outlay have been without its fruits. In- 
stead of seven hundred and sixty-two common schools 
in operation at the end of the year 1835, and about 
seventeen academies, (the latter in a state of almost 
doubtful existence,) with no female seminaries fos- 
tered by the State, she has now five thousand com- 
mon schools, thirty-eight academies and seven female 
seminaries in active permanent operation, dissemina- 
ting the principles of literature, science and virtue 
over the land. In addition to these, there are many 
schools, academies, and ferale seminaries of a pri- 
vate character, equally useful and deserving in their 
proper sphere. 

Of the one thousand and twenty-seven townships, 
wards and boroughs now in the State, each intended 
to form a common school district, eight hundred and 
seventy-five have accepted the common school system 
and have it ‘n operation, and seven hundred and eigh- 
ty-six have received their portions of the State ap- 
propriation for the present school year, commencing 
on the first Monday of June last. The number of 
accepting districts goes on steadily increasing, and 
the usefulness and economy of the system, where 
fairly tested, are becoming every day more appa- 
rent. 

All that now seems requisite to the complete suc- 
cess of the system is, that some immediate and effi- 
cient means be adopted for the preparation of com- 
mon school teachers. This subject was fully ex- 
plained in the last annual report of the superinten- 
dent, and will be again embraced in a revised draft 
of the whole school law, which that officer will short- 
ly lay before you. Permit me to bespeak for it your 
favorable consideration, and to hope that this last 
want of the system may be supplied. 

Three years ago there were 32,544 children in the 
common school of the State. There are now about 
230,000. The schools were then kept open not quite 
three and a half months.—They are now open about 
seven months in the year. The whole amount of 
State appropriation was then seventy-five thousand 








dollars annually ; itis now equal to one dollar 
for each taxable, which will amount to three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for the next school 
year. 

NEW YORK. 

There are one hundred and forty-six incorporated 
academies, seventy-nine of which are subject to the 
visitation of the Regents of the University, and par- 
ticipate in the distributien of the Literature Fund. 
The number of students in the academy subject to 
visitation is about 10,000, and the number in all the 
academies in the State is estimated to exceed 15,000. 
The sum to be annually distributed hereafter, is 
$40,000, being an addition of $28,000 to the previous 
annual appropriation. 

There are 10,583 organized common school dis- 
tricts in the state, of which 9,830 have maintained 
scheols during an average period of eight months 
within the last year. The number of children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen in the school 
districts, is 539,747, of whom 528,913 received 
instruction in the common schools within the 
year. 

KENTUCKY. 
FROM THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


Kentucky has, under very auspicious circumstan- 
ces, just commenced her efforts in this great cause, 
and it is ardently hoped that she will not linger upon 
the threshold, but march onward with a determina- 
tion and energy that will ensure the establishment 
of a permanent system of common schools ; her 
citizens in a most eminent degree, require all the ad- 
vantages of a well regulated system. By the census 
of 1830, it appears that there were then in Kentucky 
one hundred and forty-six thousand, nine hundred and 
forty-one children, between! five and fifteen years of 
age ; the number now may be fairly estimated at 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand ; the proba- 
ble number of uninstructed children within the State 
may be artived at from the computation of those most 
familiar with the subject, that at least one-third of 
the adult population of the State are unable to write 
their names ; truly a most mortifying estimate, and 
one that should eilcit the most vigorous and energetic 
legislation. 


EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


Some remarkable facts are stated in the Message 
of the Governor of Virginia, showing an unexpected 
degree of ignorance among the people of that ancient 
commonwealth. He says, that of 4682 applicants in 
1817 for Marriage Licenses, 1187, or nearly one- 
fourth, were unable to write their names. In 1827, 
of 5048 applicants, 1166 could not write, and in 1837, 
of 4614 applicants, 1047 were unable to write. This 
shows but a small increase of the blessings of educa- 
tion among the people of that State. All the appli- 
cants were males, and the Governor supposes that 
education is more generally diffused among that sex 
than among the females. The Governor recom- 
mends some material changes in the school sys- 
tem. 


‘“‘Uneducated mind is educated vice.” 





VALUABLE. 

A new work is published by the “ American 
Common School Union,” entitled “ Elements 
of the English Language; or, Analytical Or- 
thography.” 

The two prominent and distinguishing features 
of this work are, first, the elemental sounds of 
language are assumed as a basis; and, secondly, 
the principles of orthography and orthoepy are 
applied directly to words and to letters while 
standing in words by a regular system. 

While the importance of orthography is ad- 
mitted, it is known to parents and teachers that 
it is too much neglected by scholars, because 
they seldom succeed in understanding the appli- 
cation of the abstract principles. These diffi- 
culties are obviated by the attractive system of 
application in this work. 

It has been examined by some of the most 
learned and popular teachers in the country, and 
by them pronounced to be a work of great ex. 
ccllence, and one that is destined,immediately, to 
take a stand among the most valuable school 
books extant. 


DAVIES’ FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. 

This work, by Professor Davies, has been 
lately published, and is admirably calculated to 
give beginners in Algebra a knowledge of its 
principles. Most works on this subject intro- 
duce the algebraic symbols, and the manner of 
using them, so abruptly, that learners cannot 
understand any thing of the subject; and, there- 
fore, they receive the impression that Algebra is 
a mysterious science which tney can never un- 
derstand, and are deterred from making any far- 
ther attempt. In this work, the symbols are 
clearly defined; and the principles of the 
science so well illustrated that learners entering 
into it from a course of arithmetic, find the path 
to be only a gentle ascent without any obstacle 
to interrupt them. The consequence must be, 
that young students in algebra, who take this 
work for their guide, will go on with pleasure 
and success. 

To be had at this office. 


ANTHON’S LATIN LESSONS. 

Professor Anthon, of Columbia College, is 
preparing a series of classical books for schools 
and colleges, which are in the course of publica- 
tion by the Harpers. A volume has just been 
published which contains a grammar of the Latin 
language, with appropriate exercises in the 
translation and writing of Latin, for the use of 
beginners. These works of Professor Anthon 
are very highly recommended by the Presidents 
and Professors of many of the colleges. 

A better service tothe cause of sound litera- 
ture could not be done in any way so well, as a 
recommendation of this series, by the REGENTS 


| of New York. 
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THE ART OF MIS-EDUCATION. 


HOW TO TRAIN A CHILD TO CONSIDER MONEY-GETTING 
AS THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 


Rule.—Make the way in which you mancuvred to 
get things cheap, and what you saved by this or 
that bargain, frequent subjects of conversation. 
When you speak of a person, always say, He is 
worth so much a year, or his business brings him 
in this or that sum. Read to your children ac- 
counts of those who died and left large sums be- 
hind them, with evident satisfaction in your looks. 
If you happen to have acquaintances who are nei- 
ther rich nor likely to be so, treat them with cool 
ness, and frequently say, Poor things, they have 
got nothing. Should any one who happens to be 
rich, call upon you, pay him the greatest respect ; 

ee with him in every thing. make out to your 
children that he is learned, good, and wise, and 
what a great man he is considered to be by the 
world. 


Man has been said to be a bargaining animal. 
A dog never exchanges with his fellow dog one 
bone for another; a man makes bargains, and 
hence his superiority over the brute creation. 
Parents should never lose sight of this distinc- 
tion, and train their children accordingly. The:r 
first lesson should be, “Get money, my son, 
honestly if you can—but get money ;” never 
Jet them think that the “Jove of money is the 
root of all evil,” but the want of it. 

We once knew a father, who, from the con. 
tracted uotions of a bad education, never had 
any other standard by which he measured man- 
kind, but the multiplication and pence table. 
He was what the world calls a pious man, and 
with the greatest attention to his religious duties, 
both public and private, never lost an opportu- 
nity of turning the penny. Being a builder, he 
became a zealous member of a “new connec- 
tion’ of one of the sects, and a chapel soon 
arose, of which he was the architect and 
erector; a Sunday-school followed the chapel, 
and a day-schoul the Sunday-school. He joined 
the Missionary Society ana several others, ard 
had the privilege ot fitting up the rooms for the 
public meetings by virtue of his subscription. He 
made himself busy in the affairs of the church 
by his brother-in-law, whom he contrived to get 
appointed church-warden, and repairs were soon 
necessary in the “steeple-house.” He sub- 
scribed to the * Soup Society” in the inclemen' 
season, and had the erect:ng of new coppers. 
He planned many improvements in the work- 
house, when he was overseer; for the good of 
the poor, and the consumption of bricks and 
mortar. The cold stones were taken up, and 
deal flooring substituted ; in short, he was one 
of the most pious, kind, and popular persons in 
his neighborhood, and the more money he got, 
the more he was looked up to by society. En- 
viable man! He hadtwo sons, who might have 
grown up less fond of money than himself, had 
he not contrived to initiate them into his 
methods. James was a docile youth enough, 
and Edward somewhat of a rattle-brain. When 





James was very young, his father would say to 
him, “ Jim, why don’t you lay up your inoney, 
and buy a peck of marbles, they are only five 
shillings a peck, and you might sell them for 
eight a penny.” ‘Ay, but, father, I don’t 
know how many marbles there are in a peck.” 
“ How many have you got in your pocket, Jin?” 
James pu!led out his marbles and counted forty, 
“Now look here, you simpleton,” said his 
father, taking a half-pint pot from th cupboard, 
“you see they just fill this measure ; now how 
many half pints in a pint?” James—“ Iwo, 
father.” “ How many pints in a quart?” «Two, 
father.” How many quarts in a gallon?” 
“Four.” “How many gallons in a peck ?” 
“Two.” “How many half pints, then, ina 
peck?” Thirty-two,” answered the son. 
«“ Well, then, forty times thirty-two are,—how 
many?’ Qne thousand two hundred and 
eighty.” “And how many do you seil fora 
penny?” «Eight.” “Now divide 1280 by 
eight, and how many perce have you?” «A 
hundred and sixty, father.” Well, a hundred 
and sixty pence is thirtecn shillings and four 
pence, a clear gain of eight shillings and four 
pence.” James took this: hint, and he bought 
his peck of marbles. His father thought of the 
parable of the talents, and that he had applied it 
wonderfully. His boy throve under his tuition, 
and while his father was turning the penny in 
bricks and mortar, deal boards, and a variety of 
other trades, hisson was applying himself to the 
same principle.in trading and swapping pen- 
knives, pencils, combs, skates, bows, kitcs, balls, 
and gingerbread. He soon entered into part- 
nership with his brother, and the two young as- 
pirants for civic dignities, or the secretaryship of 
the Board of Trade,soon found the dull routine 
of scholastic instruction a great plague to them. 
Their whole souls were set on making bargains, 
and bargains they did make, throughout the 
whole year. At last the wintry season ap- 
proached, and that precious time for a school-boy, 
the 5th of November, drew nigh. James and 
Edward had for some months before laid in a 
s'ock of gunpowder, for fear the price should 
rise befure the greatness of the demand; they 
had supplied themselves with a full and particu- 
lar directions for making fire-works, and for a 
whole month were employed in grinding and 
beating the powder, making cases and ramming 
and cramming them with all sorts of combusti- 
bles, much to the disquictude of their poor 
mother, who, however, knew it to be useless to 
say a word against it; at last a supply of squibs 
and crackers, catherine-wheels, sky-rockcte, 
blue-lights, and a variety of other matters, were 
got ready, and the day was looked forward to 
with the greatest anxiety. Already had many @ 
sixpenny worth of squibs been sold, and the boys 
had felt the inexpressible felic'ty of the money 


touching their fingers, when one evening, just as 
their father was relating at thesupper table how 
he had contrived to get hold of some cheap fur- 
niture, through getting his brother-in-law to put 
in anexecution against a Quaker forthe non-pay- 
ment of military taxes, a tremendous explosion 
took place in his back premises. The roof of an out. 
house was blown off, and the flames burst out on 
all sides among the hissing of ten thousand ser- 
pents, and the bouncing of hundreds of crackers ; 
rockets flew out in all directions, some smashed 
through the chamber windows, aud set the bed- 
rooms in flames, others flew through the oiled 
paper panes of his carpenter’s shop, and in a few 
minutes the whole place was ina blaze. The 
fire extended to several houses on each side, and 
poor Mr. Brown was thus completely ruined— 
and all through teaching his children to make 
bargains. 

Would that a calamity of this kind was the 
greatest with which parcnts are likely to be af- 
fected in teaching their children to make bar- 
gains, and infusing them with a love of money. 
A hundred such fires are a smal] calamity, com- 
pared with the deep afflictions which covetous- 
ness and money-getting inflict upon society. 
We have known children who have been early 
tutored by the example of their parents, treat 
them in their old age with the most heartless 
selfishness, and refuse to them the common 
rights of nature. We have known children 
setting up against each other in trade ; sons en- 
deavoring to circumvent their fathers, and glory 
in it. One case is fresh within our memory :— 
A father andson wenttoan auction to buy a horse; 
after having suited themselves, the father 
pointed out to the son a poor starving creature, 
not in appearance worth five pounds. The 
father, from his know!edge of such animals, ad- 
vised the son to buy it up and doctor it for sale. 
The son, however, pretended not to take the 
hint, but soon after his father was gone, came 
privately into the market and purchased the 
animal for a very inconsiderable sum. The 
horse was one possessing that particular kind of 
constitution, that can, by skilful diet and treat- 
ment, be brought to look extremely well, and, 
if not worked, will pass muster for a very valua- 
ble animal. He was put into proper condition, 
and at the end of a few months had all the ap- 
pearance of a ‘warranted sound.” During this 
period the father fell sick, and while confined to 
his bed, commissioned his son to purchase a 
sound horse for him. The son immediately 
palmed his former purchase on his father, for 
which he obtained forty guineas. When the 
father got a little better, he was recommended 
chaise exercise, and in his second or third jour- 
ney, in coming down a hill, the horse, in his con- 
stitutiona!l weakness, came to the ground, and 
the father only rose with a broken arm and col~ 
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lar bone. Train up a child in the way he should 
net go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. 

Good parents, the way is extremely easy to 
make your children selfish—you may do it in a 
thousand ways. One of the best is to do it 
through your governess, if you happen to have 
any; let it be always fe't that because she is 
poor and has to teach for bread, that she is 
thereby inferior. Lose ro opportunity, if ever 
she expostulates with you, to say “a fine thing 
truly for people who have not a farthing to de- 
pend upon to give themselves airs and graces, 
and to presume to have an opinion.” Your 
children will soon learn then, that the value ofa 
thing is just then as much money as ’twill 
bring ; they will find then that principle and 
morality are drugs in the market; that the softer 
affections are drawbacks upon success in life ; 
that religion is only to be followed unless some- 
thing is to be gained by il; and that the ledger is 
better than the Bible, the counting house is bet- 
ter than the church, and the desk better than 
the altar. Do this, good parents, and you may 
hereafter, when you are passed away to the 
Great Accountant and final reckoning, stand in 
your children’s books something after the fash- 
ion of the Alderman in the account of Savage, 
the poct :— 

Dr. 
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PRACTICE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING ETYMOLOGY. 

I was resolved on making a thorough experi- 
ment in teaching English grammar. It was per- 
fectly obvicus that as etymology was usually 
taught in schools, it was not only not understood 
by pupils, but irksome in the extreme. I[ thought 
{ had at last devieed a plan of inculcating this 
part of grammar with more than usual success, 
as wellas in a manner which would be agreea- 
ble to the pupils, 

These points being settled, the question was, 
when and where to make the experiment. Its 
novelty would so attract the attention of the 
rest of the scholars, if it was pursued in the reg- 
ular hours of the day-school, as to render that 
season somewhat doubtful. Besides, there were 
such prejudices in the district—and in most 
other school districts in that region, against 
grammar in general, that 1 was afraid to render 
it very conspicuous, lest I should displease the 
parents, 

Our evenings remained ; but I was in gene- 
ral opposed to evening schools. The evening, 
however, presenting the fewest objections, it 
was concluded to pursue the course at those 





seasons. We commenced the evening of the 
first day of January, 1830. 

As [ had given some intimations of my plan 
to the pupils, I had expected a large class would 
attend the course. But the inclemency of the 
weather just at the time when we made the be- 
ginning, together with other unfavorable circum 
stances, diminished the class to about ten; of 
whom there were about an equal number of 
males andfemales. Their ages were generally 
from twelve to sixteen years; though there 
were a few not much over ten. 

Each pupil was furnished with slate, pencil, 
and sponge, and each was required to pay the 
closest attention to every thing [ said or did. 
The idea of studying grammar with slates and 
pencils was so novel, that I found no difficulty 
of securing general attention. 

Holding up my cane before them, I asked 
them to write the name of it on their slates. It 
was immediately and eagerly done. Some, in- 
deed, wrote staff instead of cane; but this was 
a matter of no consequence. Either was suffi- 
cient for the purpose. | 

Now, said [, after giving them all ample time 
to write the first word, you tay write the name 
of that, placing my hand Kod the table ; which 
was accordingly done. d already requested 
them to be careful to el ectly, as well as 
to write every thing ina legible hand. 

You may now, [ observed, write down on 
your slates the names of all the things in the 
school room; such as chairs, desks, windows, 
&c. One of the pupils at.first observed, that 
there were but few things in the room. But he 
soon found on observing more closely, and think- 
ing more intensely, that the number was much 
greater than he had previously supposed. There 
were more than he found room for on the whole 
of one side of his slate. Many of the class said 
they could not, before now, have believed there 
were so many things in the room. 

When each had extended his list as far as he 
could, I requested him to count them, and set 
down the number. Particular individuals were 
next called upon to read their list aloud, pro- 
nouncing distinctly each letter. When there 
was an error in orthography, it was marked, to 
be afterwards corrected, 

As soon as this exercise was finished, and the 
slates cleaned, I asked them to put down the 
names of all the objects they could think of 
which they were accustomed to see in the road 
between the schoolhouse and Mr. B.’s, about a 
quarter of a mile distant. One pupil inquired, f£ 
they might write the names of the men and 
women and children he was accustomed to see 
there; as well as the birds, snakes, and other 
animals, | told him he might. 

A long list having heen completed by each 
pupil, he was required to read it, mark the er- 








rors in orthography, and correct them as before. 
Care was taken not to make the lesson tedious. 
It was not expected they would, at these first ef- 
forts, succeed in writing down every name that 
might have occurred o me. All we wanted was 
to make a beginning. 

As they were not yet fatigued at all, I gave 
them a third lesson. Do you know what @ 
quadruped is? I said. Either they did not know, 
or did not understand me, for tiiey were silent. 
T told them that quadruped simply meant an ani- 
mal with four legs. Now, said I, you may 
write down the names of all the animals you 
have seen, read, or heard of, with four legs. A 
long list was soon produced, and corrected as be- 
fore. 

Josiah, said I, do you know what a quadru- 
pedis? An animal which has four legs, he re- 
plied. 1 gave examples of a few bipeds and 
quadrupeds; and asked him to distinguish the 
latter. He found no difficulty in doing it. 

Sull it was scarcely an hour from the time of 
our commencing the lesson; and they were all 
eager todo more. Sol gave them short lessons 
on the names of flewers, trees, fishes, trades, 
articles of furniture, &c. 

Before closing the exercises for the evening, 
we reviewed what we had done, in a very fa- 
midar manner; J, on my part, asking them 
what we had done, at every step of our progress ; 
and they, on their part, giving the particulars. 

Now, | said to them, you have many of you 
attended schools where grammer was studied ; 
do you know what a nounis? No one appeared 
able to tell. They had heard the language of 
the definitions of the book repeated over and 
over, perhaps repeated it themselves, but had 
not understood it; and now they had utterly 
forgotten it. 

Well, said J, all the words which you have 
wri'ten on your slates this evening are nouns. 
They are the names of things; and all names 
are nouns. Noun, then, means name. You 
may wonder why we do not always call them 
names, instead of using the word noun; but £ 
can only tell you now, that the werd noun, in 
studying grammar, is the most fashionable. 

You must, however, be aware that you have 
written the names of only a small part of the 
things in the world. There are names of good 
conduct and bad conduct, and there are names 
to a great many sorts of things which you do not 
probably think of. 

If a man should behave so ill, as to take 
things without liberty, and perhaps do it a great 
many times, there would be a name for him; do 
you know what it wonld be? They did not 
quite understand me at first, but afterwards they 
did; and said, @ thief. I gave.other familiar 
examples of nouns; and for variety’s sake, as 
well as, to enforce the principle, asked them, 
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to turn to a certain table of words in their 
spelling books, and select all of those words 
which they thought were nouns. 

We had now continued the exercise an hour 
and a half, when it was deemed advisable to 
close for the evening. There was no diminution 
of interest, however, till we came to the very 
moment of dismission. 

At our next meeting, it was my object to give 
them aclear and distinct idea ofa verb. I did 
not, it is true, tell them beforehand that we 
were going to study the verb ; for it was a part 
of my plan not to doit. I only requested them 
to take their seats, and to provide themselves as 
before, with slates and pencils. 

I had entered the room with a bough in my 
hand, which 1 had broken from a tree by the 
road side, as 1 came along. The scholars had 
stared as I came in, but had not probably sup- 
posed it had any thing to do with the lesson. 
They were soon undeceived, however. The 
bough was to be, for that evening, my text- 
book. 

Observe now, said I, what I do, and write 
down the action which you see me perform. 
This distinction they did not at first fully com- 
prehend. Accordingly, I broke in two a portion 
of the bough, and asked what it was I had 
done. Broke the stick, said one. Well, then, 
said I, if broke is the word which you think will 
best describe what I have been doing, just write 
itdown. It was accordingly done ; and I could 
now perceive that they began to understand 
me. 

Taking my penknife from my pocket, I next 
cut the stick, having already required them to 
watch my movements. This action they were 
now required to write down. They found no 
difficulty in doing it. Some, indeed, wrote the 

‘nomitive along with the verb, as “he cut,” or 
“he cuts ;” but in general they wrote only the 
verb, in some of its moods or tenses. 


A very great number of actions were now 
performed on or with the stick; it was split, 
hacked, scraped, bent, swung, tossed, sawed, 
peeled, &c. Allthese words, and many more, 
were written on their slates. Other actions 
were then performed and disposed of in the 
same manner ; such as stamping, leaping, jump- 
ing, walking, crouching, running, sitting, rising, 
singing, whistling, whispering, frowning, smi- 
ling, &c 

When these exercises had been continued an 
hour or more, I told them that there was a name 
for words that meant action ; and that the name 
was verb. Thus, said I, you have the true 
meaning ofthe word verb ; it signifies an action. 
It is a meaning, too, which you will never for- 

When we learn in the book that “a verb 
is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suf- 
fer,” we seldom understand it; and when it is 





explained to us, we are apt to forget it. But 
you will now remember what a verb is as long 
as you live. True, I have not told you every 
thing I know about the verb ; but all 1 have told 
you is true, and may be easily remembered. 
repeat ; Ido not think you can easily forget it. 
And I do not believe they have forgotten it to 
this hour; though more than seven years have 
elapsed. It is the only true mode of teaching 
the definitions of those parts of speech ; and the 


principle is applicable not only to etymology: 


but to orthography, as well as to several 
sciences quite distinct from English grammar. 

Our exercise was finished for this evening, 
by selecting all the verbs in certain columns of 
words to which I referred them, and by a review, 
both of the studies of this and the previous even- 
ing. 

Ihave been thus particular in describing my 
method of teaching the character of the verb and 
noun, because, ‘in the fifst . place, I wished to 
illustrate the general’principle of teaching the 
thing itself, befor: 1 meddie with its name; 
and in the sé¢ond ; ‘because the noun and 
verb, asvis well k , are y two very im- 
portant parts of h 5 “and tequire, on their 
own account, a ] ia f the learner’s early 
attention.. He a clear idea of the true 
nature of the — rb,-and ean select 
them all from the mguetes Eni book, with 
scarcely a singlé mistake, has made a Very con- 
siderable step towards a correct as of 
English grammar. ae 

At our next lesion we I the pronoun. 
For this purpose I selected & a story, 
with which they were all acquainted, and which 
abounded with pronouns, especially he, and re- 
quested them to write the story on their slates, 
exactly as I should slowly repeat it to them. 
In repeating it, I substituted nouns for the pro. 
nouns, in every instance, which in some places 
made a complete jargon of it. They were then 
requested to erase the nouns, as many of them 
as they could, and substitute words which would 
make better sense im their place. As soon as 
I had made myself intelligible by an example or 
two, they proceeded in the work with great 
pleasure and interest. 

When several similar exercises had been per- 
formed, they were told that those words which 
they put in the place of nouns, and which had 
so much abridged and improved the composition, 
were pronouns. Pro, I said, is a Latin word, 
and means for. Pro-noun, therefore, means for 
a noun; that is, a substitute for a noun. 


During this evening we confined ourselves 
entirely to the personal pronoun, and to a review 
of this and the preceding lessons, and to select- 
ing nouns, verbs, and pronouns, from some of the 
tables of the spelling-book. 





Such was the eagerness of my pupils to ad- 
vance with the experiment that we had our 
fourth lesson in the morning at sunrise: and 
this, too, in spite of the intense cold, and in de- 


1) fiance of the fact that several of the pupils were 


females, and had nearly a mile to walk to reach 
the school-house. 

At this morning meeting, we did nothing but 
study the nature of number—singular and plural. 
I must not go into the details of the plan for 
want of room. It is sufficient to say that the 
plan was equally well adapted to the purpose, 
with those which had been devised for other 
purposes at our former meetings ; that we spent 
some time at this, as at every lesson, in review- 
ing the past; and that we closed only when we 
were interrupted by the arrival of the hour of 
nine o’clock ; the signal for commencing the 
regular forenoon exercises. 

Our time at the fifth meeting was taken up 
with the adjective, in reviewing former lessons, 
and selecting nouns, verbs, &c., from spelling 
and reading lessons; or parsing, as I should 
say, etymologically. I will not describe the plan ; 
I will only say, that the principle and the end 
were similar to those of former lessons, and 
that the pupils’ interest was undiminished. 

" The sixth lesson was onthe gender of nouns 
and pronouns. ‘The seventh was a review of all 
we had done; at which I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that though two or three weeks 
had elapsed since the exercises were commen- 
ced, not a sing'e idea had been lost by the most 
careless scholar. I attributed this, no doubt 
justly, in part to the interest which was taken, 
and not wholly to the original excellence of the 
method. 

The eighth lesson was intended to show the 
relation of adjectives to nouns; and was there- 
fore partly an exercise ofsyntax. The real ob- 
ject, however, was to show the true nature and 
character of the adjective, by exhibiting its con- 
nection in the sentences where it occurs. We 
also took up, in this lesson, the degrees of com- 
parison. 

The ninth lesson was on the adverb, but I 
must not go into detail. I have extended the 
subject too much already. 

It is just necessary to say, that we closed 
with our tenth lesson. This was spent on mood 
andtense, Want of time, but not the want of 
success, prevented a farther prosecution of the 
experiment. We had, however, proceeded far 
enough to convince that there is nothing in the 
nature of grammar itself, were it pursued ir a 
rational manner, to recite or preserve the dis- 
gust for it which children are so apt to acquire. 

For though we had not spent more than 
twenty-four hours of time in our experiment, 
even including the time occupied in studying 
three or four short lists of words at home, con- 
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nected with our course, yet in this very short 
period a considerable advance had been made, 
not in the study of grammar itself as a whole, 
but in the important department of it called 
etymology. They had acquired a thorough un- 
derstanding of the nature of the adjective and of 
the degrees of comparison; of the nature of 
nouns, with gender and number, and, partially: 
case ; of personal pronouns; and of verbs in 
general, and adverbs. They had also acquired 
some knowledge of transitive and intransitive 
verbs ; of mood and tense; of government and 
agreement; andof the nature of prepositions, 
conjunctions, interjections, and articles; they 
could parse, etymologically, as well as scholars 
generally who have studied grammar three 
months on the common plan; and what they 
have gone over with, they clearly understood. 

Enough at least had been accomplished (I re- 
peat the sentiment) to convince me, along with 
another experiment somewhat similar to this, 
that if English grammar must be studied by 
young children, there is a better mode than re- 
quiring them to spend weeks and months in 
committing to memory and repeating definitions 
and rules, to which they do not and cannot pos- 
sibly attach any meaning. 

Not that books are to be dispensed with alto- 
gether; far enough from that. Where some 
preparatory knowledge has been acquired, books 
are, most unquestionably, highly useful; nay, 
indispensable. But in the etymological part of 
the study, the pupil’s own eyes and mind, with 
his slate and pencil, constitute the best books ; 
and without these, to begin with, the use of 
books is; to young children, of very little ser- 
vice. 

A PracticaL TEacHER. 


HIGH AUTHORITY, AND IMPORTANT. 
We give with pleasure an extract from a let- 
ten by Erastus Flint, Esq. This gentleman is 


known as one of our most popular writers of the 
West. 


“Terre Haute, Ia. Jan. 7, 1839. 
‘To J. Orville Taylor, New York. 
“ Dear Sir,—l1 have the pleasure to state that 
‘ Town's Spelling Book’ has received the un- 
qualified commendation of teachers and parents 
in this region; and although it is difficult to 
persuade parents to change a school book, yet 
in this instance it has been voluntary—and | be- 
lieve in six months the Elementary by Webster 
will be laid aside, in most of the schools, and 
Town’s adopted in its stead.” 
A NEW WORK. 


Physiology for Children, by Mrs. Jane Tay- 
lor, with numerous cute, showing the different 


mon School Union,” 128 Fulton Street, New 
York. We extract the following chapter from 
the work :— 


Lesson Second, 


The Human Body. 

What do you find in the human body ? 

Solids and fluids. 

What is a solid? 

We call that a solid whose parts stick so 
closely together that they do not separate by 
their own weight. 

Which are some of the solids of the body ? 

Bones, nerves, and muscles are some of them. 

Which is the hardest solid in the body ? 

Bone. 

Where are the bones in man? 

Under the skin, in the body. 

Where are the bones of lobsters, crabs, and 
other shell fish? 

On the outside of the body. Shells are their 
bones. They protect them from injury. 

Why are the bones of man not on the out- 
side ? 

If bone was all over him, as it is over an oys- 
ter, he could have no feeling or knowledge. 

What good do bones to man ? 

They make his body stronger, and keep it up- 
right. When a carpenter builds a house, he 
makes and raises the frame first. Bones are 
the frame of the body. The skin and flesh are 
put on them, as the carpenter puts boards, shin- 
gles and plaster on the house frame. 

What are bones made of? 

They are made of our food? 

What is blood made of? 

The food we eat also makes blood. A part 
of the food makes the fluids of the body, and 
another part makes the solids. 

The bones of young people are very soft, 
easily crooked and injured. The bones of old 
people are dry and hard. 

How do tight clothes injure the body ? 

They crowd the bones out of their proper 
shape and place. 2 

If children are made to stand alone or walk 
too young, the bones in the legs are made 
crooked. 

How many pieces of bone are there in the 
head? 
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SCULL. 


Eight pieces, united like two saws when the 
teeth edges are put together. 

How many bones are there in the face? 

Fourteen ; besides, every person has thirty- 
two teeth. There are also four smell bones in 
each ear, and one at the root of the tongue» 
making in all, sixty-three bones above the neck. 
The tribe of Indians called the Flat Heads, 
tie the heads of their children to boards. The 
board, pressing against the soft bones, flatten 
the head. 
What is the back bone? 





BACK-BONE OR SPINE. 


It is that which runs from the head down the 
back, and is made up of twenty-four round 
pieces, like twenty-four rings piled one above 
the other. These pieces are called vertebrae. 


This spine or back-bone, is largest at the 





bottom, as this part has more weight on it. 
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What makes this bone crooked in some peo- 
ple? 

Tight lacing, sitting too much without any- 
thing to lean the back against, and want of ex- 
ercise in the open air. 

How many ribs has every person ? 


BACK-BONE AND RIBS. 


Twenty-four, twelve on each side. They 
grow out of the spine, forming a whoop, and 
come together in front. . 

What are ribs for? 


RIB. 


They protect the heart and lungs. 
Where is the shoulder bone ? 


Between the ribs and the neck. This bone 
is quite broad and flat. 
How many bones are there in the arm? 


bow, and two between the elbow and the wrist, 
How many bones has the wrist ? 

Eight. 

How many bones are in the hand and fin- 


Nineteen. . 

What is the bone called which is below the 
spine and above the legs? 

The pelvis. 

How many bones are there in the Jegs ! 


* 
BONES OF THE LEGS AND FEET, 


There is in each leg, one between the hip and 
the knee, and two between the knee and the 





ankle, 


Three. One between the shoulder and el- [ 





How many bones are therein each foot ? 


Twenty-six. 

How many bones are there in the whole 
body ? 

Two hundred and forty. 


LIBRARIES. 

It is understood, doubtless, by every district in 
the state, that $110,000 was divided among 
the Common Schools in the State of New York, 
last January; and that each district must apply 
its share of this money in purchasing a library. 
That the best possible library may be procured, 
the Socicty for the Diffusion of Knowledge 
have published one of fifty volumes, put up in a 
book case, (which also answers as a box to con- 
vey the books to the district,) the cost of which 
is $20. Any district can be supplied with this 
library by sending tu the subscriber an order and 
$20.* 

J. Orvitte Tavtor, 
Secretary of the A. Com. School Society, 
128 Fulton Street, New York. 


* Any individual, er school out of the state, can 
be furnished with this library, by applying as abeve. 


TO TEACHERS AND MERCHANTS. 


Teachers, parents, and merchants, can 
be supplied, (wholesale prices,) with 
school books, paper, quills, blank books, 
rewards, and a good assortment of mis- 
cellaneous books, at the rooms of the 
*‘ American Common School Union,” 128 
Fulton Street. 





PIERCY & REED, PRINTERS, 
No. 9 Spruce Street. 





